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INTRODUCTION 



report presents information obtained from students who 
wew enrolled in 1964-65 as sophonores , juniors and seniors in a 
random sample of 30 rural Washington high schools. The basic 
lourcc of information was a questionnaire administered to more 
than 3,600 students. Supplementary information was obtained 
from nearly a thousand students by means of personal interviews. 

In addition, some Information about most of those who were inter- 
viewed was obtained from counselors and parents. 

The study was focused on factors associated with the level 

of educational aspirations and expectations of farm boys and girls 
BACKGROUN D 

It is well known that we live in a period of rapid change , 
but it Is less well known that the labor requirements of American 
agriculture have been transformed over the past half century, 
especially since World War II. The number of farmers and farm 
laborers declined from a peak of 10.3 million in 1910 to an 
estimated 4.9 million in 1963. Ifca exodus from farms continues. 
Preliminary reports for 1966 indicate a 20 per cent decline since 
1959 in tha number of farms. It appears that further migration 
from farms is in prospect. Walter R. Butcher has said that 
elimination of underemployment among farm workers and full 
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adoption of presently available technology would reduce full- 

1 

tine farm employment needs to about one million. 

Most of those who have left agricultural employment have 
sought to enter nonfarm occupations. Many have moved to cities, 
while others have remained in rural areas. The ferm-to-city 
migrants have tended to enter the urban labor force near the 
bottom of the occupational status ladder and to rise little, if 



any. 

One of the principal barriers to successful occupational 
mobility confronting many migrants from farms has been their sub- 
standard educational achievements; nearly all well-paid urban 
occupations now require a high level of education both for entry 
and for promotion. 

The employment outlook in agricultural occupations is such 
that most farm boys and girls will have to migrate from their 
farm homes and communities when they reach maturity. It is clear 
that the chances of fara-to-eity migrants for successful occupa- 
tional careers would be enhanced by a high level of educational 
achievements. Even those who remain in farming will need a great 
deal of technical and business education if they are to succeed 
in the competitive commercial agriculture of tomorrow. 



1 . 



Walter R. Butcher, "Productivity, Technology and Employment 
in Agriculture" (an unpublished background paper prepared 
for the National Commission on Technology, Automation and 
Economic Progress, 1965) pp. 28-29. 
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THE PROBLEM 



Although It seems clear that there is urgent need for a very 
substantial Increase in the educational accomplishments of farm- 



reared youths, evidence from many studies, some of which are 
cited below, indicates that the educational aspirations of farm 
boys and girls usually tend to be relatively low when compared 
to those of nonfarm boys and girls. 

To say that this phenomenon is explained by residence on 



farms is not very helpful to teachers , counselors or others who 
may be interested in attempting to raise the level of the 
educational aspirations of students who live on farms. Conse- 
quently , the research problem is to identify other explanatory 
factors related to the low educational aspirations of farm 
youths. It is hoped that such information may provide a more 



useful basis for social action by persons and agencies interested 
l.ti raising levels of aspiration and subsequent achlevemert. 
THEORETICAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 



The approach to the problem has been largely determined by 
the theoretical orientation of the principal investigator. The 
frame of reference is sociological. The student Is viewed as a 
decision-maker who is a member of a number of social systems, 
some of which are of sufficient importance so that their values 
and norms may influence his preferences and behavior. These 



r eference g roups include his family, his friends, and his school. 
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It is also postulated that the decisions of a student may 
be influenced by acceptance of particular persons as role models, 
and that he may also be Influenced by overt recognition of his 
achievements and potential by parents, teachers and other persons 
who are significant to him. 

The decisions of a student are also conceptualized as 
potentially influenced by his self-concept. This, in turn, is 
a product of his experiences, including his evaluation of the 
esteem with which significant others regard him. 

Finally, educational and occupational decisions are con- 
sidered to be Influenced by perceptions of external circum- 
stances such as the occupational opportunity structure and the 
availability of financial support for education. 

REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 
Educational Aspirations 

There have been a great many studies since 1950 of the 

factors associated with educational aspirations. A bibliography 

published in November, 1965, lists 124 titles of journal articles, 

1 

books and other relevant publications. A considerable portion 

^ William P. Kuvlesky and G. W. Ohlendorf. A Bibliography of 

Educati onal Orientations of Youth (Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Sociology, Texas A & M University, College 
Station, Texas) November, 1965. 
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of this literature has been reviewed elsewhere by the principal 
investigator. It is clear from these studies that the level 
of the educational aspirations of high school students is rising. 

Rising aspiration levels are, of course, related to the 
record of outstanding educational progress in the United States, 
especially that which has accompanied the spectacular industrial 
developments and urban growth of the past quarter of a century. 
Scientific and technological developments require new and more 
sophisticated occupational skills. These are more easily learned 
by well educated workers. Consequently, educational require- 
ments for entry into many occupations are rising sharply. 

Furthermore, preference for promotions tends to be given to 
better educeted workers* 

The relationship of educational achievements to chances 
for occupational success has been communicated to the American 
people in many ways. There is convincing evidence that the 
message has been widely heard and understood. In fact, Angus 
Campbell and w. B. Eckerman report, on the basis of data from 
a nationwide survey, that many parents regard a college education 
as the birthright of every American boy and girl." 2 



1. Walter L. Slocum, Occup ational Careers; A fi oe r n i n „^«i 

^Education ™i C 5 i f 8 ° : Aldina) (in press) Chapter 11, 
Educational and Occupational Aspirations and Decisions " 

W va B * Eckerman » " Wha t People Think About 
1965) P.’ 3 0 ”****"* Camion , Vol. 1, No. 2 (February, 
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College and university enrollments are increasing very 
rapidly. In 1965 more than 5.4 million students were enrolled 
in college. This can be contrasted to 3,610,000 in 1960 
and 2,659,000 in 1950. Much of the current trend is due to 
rising expectations rather than to population increase alone, 
although college enrollments are greatly affected by the fact 
that the products of the post World War IT “Baby Boom” are now 
reaching college age. 

There are indications that this trend will continue to 

grow, encompassing an even larger proportion of the population 

of college age. In a 1954-55 study of Washington high school 

seniors, 38 per cent of the boys and 35 per cent of the girls 

1 

intended to enroll at a college or university the next fall. 

In 1960, a nationwide study of nearly a half million high 
school students (Project Talent) reported that 53 per cent of 
the senior boys and 46 per cent of the senior girls in their 
sample planned to enter college immediately after graduation. 
However, 73 per cent and 58 per cent, respectively, planned to 
attend college eventually, though only 53 per cent of the boys 

2 

and 33 per cent of the girls expected to graduate from college. 

1. W. L. Slocum, Occupational and Educational Plans of High 

School Seniors From Farm and Non-Farm Homes (Pullman, Wash.: 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations Bulletin 564, 
February, 1956). 

2. John C. Flanagan, et, al . , The American High School Student 

(Pittsburgh, Pa.: Project Talent Office, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1964). 
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These figures refer to high school students as a whole. 

How do rural and urban youth compare? 

Since a college education is becoming a prerequisite for 

more and more occupational careers, desire to attend such an 

* 

institution seems the best criterion for measuring high educa- 
tional aspirations. Thus, while there are other educational 
possibilities beyond high school, most of the studies examined 
were concerned only with the college-bound as opposed to those 
who intended to immediately enter the labor market, marry, or 
join the armed forces. 

In the 1954-55 Washington study already cited, it was found 

that more senior farm than nonfarm students planned post high 

school enrollment in schools other than a college , more farm 

students planned to work and more were uncertain about future 
1 

plans. A comparison made by Donald J. Bogue of the ranked 
median years of education of major occupational categories ir. 1950 
clearly Indicates that farm managers, owners and laborers were 

2 

very close to the bottom with an average of less than nine years. 
Lower educational aspirations appear to be reflected in the 
high dropout rates among youth with fathers in these occupations. 
Of the 350,000 young people over age 16 who left elementary or 

Slocum, OccupationaJ and Educational Plana of High School 
Seniors from Farm and Non-Parm Homes . no. cit. 

2. Donald J. Bogue, The Population of the United States (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1959) Chapter 17 

"Occupational Composition and Occupational Trendy," 
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high school before graduation between January and October of 

1961, a larger proportion were from rural than from urban 
1 

areas . 

In the 1954-55 Washington study previously cited, 29 per 

cent of the farm boys planned to enroll in college immediately, 

while 40 per cent of their nonfarm classmates had similar plans. 

Por girls the discrepancy was not so great, being 35 per cent 

2 

for farm girls and 36 per cent for nonfarm girls. 

A special nationwide sample survey made by the USDA and 
the Census Bureau reported "About half of all nonfarm high 

school seniors, but only one-third of farm seniors in October, 

lftc . 3 

1959, reported definite plans to attend college in 1960/' 

A study in 1962 among juniors and seniors in 24 rural 

Illinois high schools showed that differences existed between 

farm and nonfarm students in rural communities. Linds trom 

found that 42.6 per cent of farm boys planned to go to college, 

while 48.2 per cent of the nonfarm boys reported college plans. 



1. Jacob Schiffman, "Employment of High School Graduates and 

Dropouts in 1961," Monthly Labor Review (May, 1962) 502-509. 

2. Slocum, Oc cupational and Educational Plans of High School 

Seniors from Farm and Non-Farm Homes . op. cit. 

3. James D. Cowhlg and Charles B. Nam, Educational Status . 

College Pla ns, and Occupational Status of Farm and Non- 
Z&P* Youths, October, 1959, Census Series-ERS, No. 30, 
August, 1961. 

4. D. B. Lindstrom, "Educational and Vocational Needs of Rural 

Youth: A Pilot Study," Illinois Agricultural Economira . 

Vol. 4, No. 2 (July, 1964). 
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Of the 2irls , 30*6 per cent farm and 34*9 per cent nonfarm were 
college-bound • 

Haller and Sewell, Burchinal, and Grig* and Middleton have 
all reported lower educational aspirations among farm boys than 
among urban boys. The relationship between educational plans 
and actual college enrollment displays even sharper rural-urban 
differences. 

A nationwide study by Nam and Cowhig in 1959-60 found that 

roughly twice as many 1960 high school graduates from families 

headed by white-collar workers (63 per cent) as from families 

headed by farmers or farm laborers (28 per cent) were enrolled 

2 

in college in 1960. 

A review of a number of studies led A. 0. Haller to make 
the following statement about the influence of plans to farm: 
Once formed, the plan regarding farming appears to have 
important consequences for the rest of the boy's career. 
Plans to farm greatly influence the process of seeking 



1# A * °* Haller and w * H * Sew ell, "Farm Residence and Levels 

of Educational and Occupational Aspiration," American Journal 
o f Sociology , 62 (January, 1957) pp. 407-411 ;~Russell Middleton 
and Charles Grigg, "Rural-Urban Differences in Aspirations," 
gural Sociology 24 (December, 1959) pp. 347-354; and Lee 
Burchinal, Differences in Educational and Occupational 

Aspirations of Farm, Small Town and City Boys," Rural Socioloev 
26 (June, 1961) pp. 107-121. 

2. Cowhig and Nam, Educational Status. College Plana aad Occupa- 
tional Status of Farm and Non-Farm Youths , op. clt. 
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